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torchlight somewhere in the cloisters, without a carved stone or any of 
mark. Jewell set up a monument to him in St Martin’s Church, Cani 
Street, Dover, on which he signed himself ‘his affectionate friend’, 

In Foote’s will, among bequests to agents, printers, and his treasul 
Jewell, we find reference to two sons, Francis and George, one of who 
had died earlier, thoughas his biographer notes, ‘To the day of his deces 
we have no positive proof of Samuel Foote’s having embraced the rites 
wedlock.’ A story has arisen that Foote kept ‘his washerwoman for wife, ¢ 
more properly, the daughter of one. I believe she lived to an advanced a 
as Mrs. Jane Nuthall.’?? We must note, however, that there is no mentia 
of such a person in his will, nor any record of her preparations to leave thy 
country with him, nor her presence at his funeral, nor in any marriag) 
records. The ‘revelation’, if such it be, first occurred when Sir Franel 
Blake Delaval married Lady Harriet Paulet, for the sake of he 
£80,000-£90,000 (she died soon after), and asked Foote why he did nol 
take the lady; after some hesitation Foote is supposed to have replied th 
he. was already married to his washerwoman, and he then introduced 
Delaval to Jane. This sounds very much like a pleasantry of the moment} 
it is certain that no ‘Mrs Foote’ ever presided at his table in Suffolk Street 
or at North End, nor is there any other gossip that he had any female 
paramours or even flirtations. 

On the other hand, it is clear that the main object of Foote’s affections 
was Sir Francis himself: ‘his very intimate acquaintance and inseparable 
companion, whenever they were both in town together, and to whom he 
dedicated Taste.”* Delaval was a remarkably handsome man until just 
before his death in 1772, from corpulence and drink. He and Foote 
invariably dined together, at each other’s houses, at taverns, at friends’ 
houses. Together they visited all the exhibitions from the Tower to Hyde 
Park Corner, and were often seen at masquerades, and more often at the 
Turk’s Head Tavern in Gerard Street. They even arranged sack races at Sir 
Francis’ country house in Seaton Delaval. ‘Pleasure, through its infinite 
ramifications, was the great object of their lives; and both having fortunes 
.., to support this object, they pursued it in all its sources; from books to 
the lowest species of buffoonery.’*° Foote secluded himself for three days 
of grief at Delaval’s death. 

Elizabeth Chudleigh died in 1788, and William Jackson went on to 
become an Irish revolutionary. He established another newspaper in 
1776, the Morning Post, in which he provocatively published the American 
Declaration of Independence. In 1794 he was arrested in Dublin on 
charges of beinga spy trying to ascertain the chances of asuccessful French 
invasion of England. He was found guilty of high treason in April 1795; 
while his counsel were disputing the conviction, he dropped down dead 
in the dock, having poisoned himself to foil his enemies. 
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< ee Duchess and her chaplain had done their work well. Des it 
coe ale s pace position in late eighteenth-century theatre ; | 
ristophanes is hardly remembered tod is bi ‘a 
felt to be not quite a ues” 
proper for subsequent histories of the th 
course we must also admit that the taste for his ki vical adil 
is kind of farcical satire | 
quite dead, and even his bon mots — for whi 
a as — for w ich he was famed as much 1 
he aa seldom bear repeating; they depend almost sitet a 
puns, often at the expense of his own lack of one leg, and many are 4 | 


Irish. i 
For example, after returning from a visit to Ireland, Foote was asked 


if he had ever been in Cork — ‘ i 
— ‘No, sir, but I have seen a gre ' 
£ . , rt : ‘ 
drawings of it.’ Only occasionally did he indulge in Wildean ae 


a Lady, he defined a ood ma ne who pl eserves all the exter 10 
g' man as oO h 
g 


Like i i 
ae Wilde, Foote is supposed to have excelled in the art of 
on, a talent notoriously difficult to convey to posterity before 


thei i i 
eee of recording. But Samuel Johnson, whose judgement can b 
z , appreciated this humorist: ‘The first time I was in company wit 
feXe) as at Fi F i 
ee Saneee Having no good opinion of the fellow : wai 
o be pleased; and it is very difficul 
re san, y difficult to please a man against 
: n eating my dinner, pretty sullen i 
ae r, pretty sullenly, affecting not to mind 
; but the dog was so very comical, that I was obliged to lay down my 


knife and fork, throw myself back i i i 
eee y ack in my chair, and fairly laugh it out. Sir, 


(3) Madge Culls 


a eae last quarter of the eighteenth century the gay subculture in London 
veces we ier mice though its members were now being called 
ulls’ as well as mollies, fromaslan : P 
ae : aslang term for the female pud Z 
In the satirical literature they are derided as effeminates, as <a “_ 


See womanhood despised, and manhood shamed 
With infamy too nauseous to be named, 

Fops at all corners, lady-like in mien, 

Civeted fellows, smelt ere they are seen.*° 


eee ane ; P ‘ 
ee ae probably increasing. When the Theatre Royal, Drury 
e, was remodeled in 1783, the ba ' 
‘ acks of the front boxes 
pone were enclosed 
a became a nest for prostitutes of both sexes.”*! The madge culls w 
ecoming increasingly visible, ar sid 
and they met more fr i i 
coat : “y ore frequently in public 
p They even developed a repertoire of secret signs and dress todd 


a ee 
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by which they could recognise one another: 


These wretches have many ways and means of conveying 
intelligence, and many signals by which they discover them- 
selves to each other; they have likewise several houses of 
rendezvous, whither they resort: but their chief place of meet- 
ing is the Bird-cage Walk, in St. James’s Park, whither they resort 
about twilight. 

They are easily discovered by their signals, which are pretty 
nearly as follow: If one of them sits on abench, he pats the backs 
of his hands; if you follow them, they puta white handkerchief 
thro’ the skirts of their coat, and wave it to and fro; but if they 
are met by you, their thumbs are stuck in the arm-pits of their 
waistcoats, and they play their fingers upon their breasts. 

By means of these signals they retire to satisfy a passion too 
horrible for description, too detestable for language.”” 


The population of the entire country was steadily increasing, and it is 


possible that centres such as Bath, Bristol, and York were developing their 
own gay subcultures. There is recurrent evidence of organised rings of 
madge culls in the provinces. At the Lammas Assizes in York in 1775, 
David Mirsey (or Mercer) was convicted of attempted sodomy with James 
Doe, John Palmer, Thomas Pickersgill, and George Crawford, and fined 
and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, the full details are not known, 
but some kind of confederacy was involved.3 Around 1789 in Exeter 15 
mollies were tried but acquitted, whereupon the enraged multitude were 
so convinced of their guilt that they burnt them in effigy.* At the Lancaster 
Assizes in August 1806 five men were convicted of sodomy; James 
Stockton, Thomas Fox, John Powell, and Joseph Holland had regularly 
assembled at the home of Isaac Hitchen on Monday and Friday evenings, 
where they engaged in homosexual pleasures and called one another 
‘brother’; Hitchen was 62 years old, and Holland, a gentleman of some 
property, was also advanced in years. Two of the men had relations with 
John Knight, one of the most affluent men in Warrington, who was not 
tried; the details are not clear, for the Judge ordered that no notes should 
be taken at the trials. All of them were sentenced to death; Hitchen and Fox 
were respited, but Stockton, Powell and Holland were executed, on the 
new drop erected at the back of the castle.*” 

In London itself, molly houses still existed, but some of them were more 
secret places than they had been at the beginning of the century, almost 
hideouts. A club of mollies used to meet on Monday nights at a tavern near 
Clare Market. There are conflicting accounts as to its location; one 
account says they met in the Bunch of Grapes public house, but another 
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account says they were packed together in a small room behind a barb 
shop. In November 1794 the police, having been informed of th i 
infiltrated it for three consecutive Mondays and then raided it: 134 a 
were arrested; two of them were dancing together, dressed in wor i 
muffs, shawls, turban-like bonnets, and silken Pinainres with their aa 
painted and powdered. Each member of the molly house had a Maidel 
Name, such as Lady Golding, Countess Papillon, and Miss Fann TH 
were handcuffed in pairs and taken to prison with a stron = t 
soldiers, but mud and stones were thrown by a huge mob which Hf ! 
ie threatening to lynch them. But none of them were tried eithal 

ecause there was no evidence of sodomy, or because they abscondll 3q 


q 
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Chapter 12 


The Vere Street Coterie 


(1) The White Swan 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century another moral clampdown was 
impending. In February 1804 Mathusalah Spalding was hanged at the Old 
Bailey for having ‘a venereal affair’ with James Hankinson.’ In October 
1808 Richard Neighbour was convicted for buggery with Joshua Archer, 
and sentenced to be hanged.” In 1809 Richard Thomas Dudman and 


Edward Wood were convicted of a ‘conspiracy’ to commit sodomy, and 


sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and to stan 
pillory, where they were pelted with offal supplied by the butchers of 
Newgate and Fleet Markets.? By the end of the first decade of the new 
century there were probably 50,000 female prostitutes in London,' — and 
some male prostitutes as well. Society wanted to clean things up, to have 
another reformation of manners. One house of homosexual ill-fame in 
Charles Street, Covent Garden, was kept by David Robertson, formerly 
master of the Hand and Arms in Leicester Fields. In May 1806 he was 
indicted at the Old Bailey for an unnatural crime witha lad, and sentenced 
to be hanged. He was 66 years old, a grey-bearded man of sallow 
complexion and low stature. On Wednesday, 13 August he appeared 
before the debtors’ door of Newgate, dressed in black clothes and turn- 
down boots. ‘When turned off [the platform], he suffered much, his body 
being very light: he pulled up his legs repeatedly with great violence.” 
But some people ignored the signs of a backlash and decided to set up 
shop. Early in the year 1810 a man named Yardley met James Cook at the 
King’s Arms, Bund Court, in the Strand, and proposed that they jointly set 
up a public house and male brothel. By degrees he revealed his plans to 
Cook, ‘and told him he was acquainted with a great number of gentlemen, 
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some hundreds, who would frequent a house that he kept.’ Yard] 
pressed forward his point by speaking of a man he knew who i tahou 
of this sort, ‘who, in three years, got money enough to li : 7 
ee gh to live upon ar 

: Indeed it seems likely that the demand exceeded the supply, and th 
did not fear their competition; according to the lawyer Robert Holl ; 
in his remarkable but trustworthy account The Phoenix of Sodom,® ‘hell , 
many [such houses] about town’, for example one in the biciantt of th 
Strand, one in Blackman Street in the Borough, one near the Obelislt S 
George s Fields, and one in the neighbourhood of Bishopsgate Stra : 
kept by a fellow known by the title of the Countess of Ganiewnite erh 
the title was derived from his ancient place of residence! — This so h . 
sent to the cold bath of Newgate for two years, by way of quenchin a flat 
that had been raised by the charms of an uncomplying boy.’ Hustlin ‘a 
male prostitution apparently had become a brisk trade by the earl : 4 
of the nineteenth century, and ‘breeches-clad bawds’ were to coe a 
from the ranks of lawyers in the City, especially the Inns of Court, ‘ he 
Temple not excepted’, ~ = 
- nea and Cook soon took the White Swan in Vere Street, Clare 

arket (not to be confused with Vere Street off Oxford Street), and 
furnished ‘the fatal house’ most appropriately for its purposes Four beds 
were provided In one room: another was fitted up for a ladies’ dressing- 
room, with a toilette, and every appendage of rouge, &c &c: a third oa 
was called the Chapel, where marriages took place, sometimes betw 4 
female grenadier [i.e. a soldier dressed as a woman], six feet high, and apelll 
maitre not more than half the altitude of his beloved wife! These nad é 
were solemnized with all the mockery of bride maids and bride men; al thd 
nuptials were frequently consummated by two, three, or four edt | in 

the same room, and in the sight of each other!’ — 

As in the molly houses of the preceding century, many of the customers 

Aire ace of ate but the frequenters of this house 

se the favours of young compani i ily ‘ 

out of place, and other distressed. pagan aa a edited ect 

ae os money from ‘old worn-out catamites . . . stationed in different 

2 gings’ for this purpose. ‘The upper part of the house was appropriated 

° wretches who were constantly in waiting for casual customers; wh 
practised all the allurements that are found in a brothel, by th eae 
natural description of prostitutes.’ It does not seem that ihe pa | 

any unusual special interests such as whipping — so popular iS hetero x 

ual brothels — but otherwise there were few pleasures Cook’s clients le 

not obtain provided they had sufficient funds. One man, for ea mae 


generally amused himself with eight, ten, and sometimes a dozen differ- 
ent boys and men’ simultaneously. 
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A wide class division was now common to most of the transactions: ‘Men 


of rank, and respectable situations in life, might be seen wallowing either 


in or on the beds with wretches of the lowest description.’ There seems no 


doubt that the wealth of some of the customers was quite substantial. ‘This 
vice is a great expensé’: one man is said to have wasted £30,000 in a short 


time. A certain ‘Miss’ Fox, who had been homosexual since the age of 12 
and who was sent to Newgate for three years after his third conviction at 
about the age of 24, had been ‘the darling of a young man of rank’ who 
Introduced him to his family as a fellow student and ‘in one year, 
squandered seventeen hundred pounds’ on him. 

Of course not all of the customers were wealthy, nor were all of their 
relationships baldly mercenary. One man who worked as a chimney 
sweeper and nightman once ‘married’ a certain ‘Miss’ Read in the 
homosexual nuptials, and then brought him home — where already lived 
the chimney sweeper’s wife — to live with them asa young boarder: the rent 
was given by the chimney sweeper to his mate, who then paid the sweeper’s 
wife for the lodgings. 

The majority of the customers probably came not from high society, but 
from nearby Clare Market, where on Sundays people gathered from as far 
as 30 miles away. Their occupations were represented by Kitty Cambric, 
a coal merchant; Miss Selina, a runner at a police office; Black-Eyed 
Leonora, a Drummer of the Guards; Pretty Harriet, a butcher; Lady 
Godiva, a waiter; the Duchess of Devonshire, a blacksmith; and Miss Sweet 
Lips, a country grocer. 

There is no convincing evidence that many of the customers were 
married, though Holloway thinks that this was generally the case: ‘It seems 
that many of these wretches are married; and frequently, when they are 
together, make their wives, who they call Tommies, topics of ridicule; and 
boast of having compelled them to act parts too shocking to think of (e.g. 
perhaps compelled them to submit to anal intercourse). (A Tommy was a 
masculine woman about town, and the term was also used to describe 
lesbians.) Holloway cites the case of a man called ‘Venus’ who at one time 
raped his wife and sodomised his lover, as did Lord Audley, to whom he 
refers in an historical aside. Holloway further claims that homosexuals 

tend to marry women for money (a motive not unknown to heterosexual 
men!); he sympathises with the wives’ resulting misery, and regrets that 
such situations are not sufficient to constitute grounds for divorce. 
Holloway may be drawing upon his experience as a lawyer, but his 
allegations are largely unsupported. Cook, the proprietor of the brothel, 
was himself married, and his wife ran a more straightforward public house 
in Long Acre. In his written statement to Holloway, Cook claimed to be 
exclusively heterosexual: ‘I own I participated in all the guilt except the 
final completion ofit, which is abhorrent to my nature. lam, therefore, the 
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more criminal, because I had no unnatural inclinations to gratify; 
prompted by Avarice only.’ Conceivably this is an attempt to whit 
himself, to ensure that he would be sent to the pilory instead of 
gallows, but his later actions do indeed suggest that his sole motivatio 
greed. 

The White Swan had been open for fewer than six months when it 
raided by the constables on Sunday, 8 July 1810. Three separate pat 
were despatched from Bow Street: ‘such was the secrecy observed, that 
object of their pursuit was unknown, even at that moment, to all but 
confidential agents of Mr Read, who headed the respective parties,” | 
many as 27 of the most habitual frequenters of the house —including Co 
the landlord and the waiter Philip Hot’ — were rounded up and taken 
the watch-house of St Clement Danes, whence they were ‘conveyed 
hackney-coaches, between ten and eleven on Monday, to Bow Street fi 
examination’, amidst an ‘enraged multitude, the majority of whom we 
females’, acting so violently that ‘it was with the utmost difficulty tl 
prisoners could be saved from destruction.’ 

Examination by the magistrates established their guilt in greater 6 
lesser degrees. They were not treated well by their lawyers. Hollowa’ 


Most of the men were eventually set free due to lack of sufficient 
evidence for a successful prosecution (or maybe through bribery). What- 
ever may have been the class of men who frequented the White Swan, all 
of the men who were convicted belonged to the lower middle class. On 
Saturday, 22 September, at the Middlesex Sessions, Clerkenwell, seven 
men were tried. James Cook the landlord, whom Holloway is at pains to 
emphasise was not charged with sodomy, was convicted for running a 
disorderly house. The other six were found guilty of attempted sodomy: 
William Amos, alias ‘Sally Fox’, who had twice before been convicted for 
similar offences, was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment and to stand 
once in the pillory; Robert Aspinal, who, not appearing to be so active as 


amply indicate ; 
\ng public punishment of the century. 
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others, received only one year’s imprisonment; Philip Kett; ae 

Sn: Richard Francis; and James Done. These latter four men, a ae 

th Book were sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, and to stand in the 
look, r 


lory. 

The pillorying of six o 
 # ee Heket opposite Panton Street, on 27 Seprenaes 
olloway refers to the ‘ruffianly scene of human degradation’ as ‘a scene 


f the convicted men (excluding Aspinal) ios 


{at never could have disgraced the streets of London but in the Sheriffalty 


{ Mr Matthew Wood’ who was noted for his fondness for pillories. As 
d by several newspaper accounts, it was the most astonish- 


Early in the morning the Old Bailey was completely Cane 
jhousands of spectators; by noon the size of the ae put a Ee 
usiness of the Sessions, the shops from Ludgate Hill to the ks Ae 
were shut, and the streets were lined with people waiting to i Bee. 
procession. ‘Such was the degree of popular indignation oe e ae 
these wretches, and such the general eagerness to witness t ee 
ment’, that the streets in the vicinity of the eee eee oe 
impassable. “All the windows and even the very roofs of the es 
crowded with persons of both sexes; and every coach, see ee 
dray, and other vehicles which blocked up great part o : i : ae ie: 
crowded with spectators.’ Shortly after noon, butchers oy pest 
neighbouring markets appeared with the Ri oe wagg oo 
filled with offal, dung and so forth, from their slaughter- ge eo 
‘carried on their heads baskets of ae potatoes, eee a ee 
‘ egetables, together with the remains o . 
oa ouaiaee these Se at to the populace ata high ie: a ee 
no expence to provide themselves with the necessary articles 0 ‘ 


A number of fishwomen attended with stinking flounders a 
the entrails of other fish which had been in Se aes or 
several days. These articles, however, were not to be so : : 
their proprietors, hearty in the cause, declared they wante 
: ir own use’. ; 
aerate nce 12 the Sheriffs and City Marshals arrived aN 
more than 100 Constables mounted and armed with one 
and 100 on foot. This force was ordered to rendezvous in the 
Old Bailey Yard, where a caravan, used occasionally for aoe: 
ing prisoners from the gaols of London to the Hulks, Ng ° 
receive the culprits. The caravan was drawn by two shaft ee 
and led by two men, armed with a brace of pistols. The eae 
the Old Bailey Yard were shut, and all strangers turned ou : 
[The six offenders (four had been removed from the House 0 
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Correction to Newgate on the Wednesday evening, to join 
Cook and Amos)] were then brought out and all peed in the 
caravan. Amos began a laugh, which induced his vile compan- 
lons to reprove him, and they all sat upright, apparently ina 
composed state, but having cast their eyes upwards, the sight of 
the spectators on the tops of the houses operated strongly on 
their fears, and they soon appeared to feel terror and dismay. 


Their terror was to be more than justified. 


At the instant the church clock struck half-past twelve, the gates 
were thrown open. The mob at the same time attempted to 
force their way in, but were repulsed. A grand sortie of the 
police was then made. About 60 officers, armed and mounted 
as before described, went forward with the City Marshals. The 
caravan went next, followed by about 40 officers and the 
Sheriffs. The first salute received by the offenders was a volle 

of mud, and a serenade of hisses, hooting, and uA ig 
which compelled them to fall flat on their faces in the me 
The mob, and particularly the women, had piled up balls of mud 
to afford the objects of their indignation a warm reception. The 
depots in many places appeared like pyramids of shot in a gun 
wharf. These were soon exhausted, and when the caravan 
passed the old house which once belonged to the notorious 


Jonathan Wild [in Cock Alley], the prisoners resembled bears 
dipped in a stagnant pool. 


A shower of mud accompanied the men on their passage through Fleet 
Street and the Strand, and ‘Before they reached half way to the oa of 
their exposure, they were not discernible as human beings. If they had had 
much further to go, the cart would have been absolutely filled over them.’ 
They could notlie entirely at the bottom of the cart because of the wa they 
were chained to their seats; they could only shelter their heads by ee a 
— despite which, several were struck by brickbats and bled profusel aa 
perhaps that was just as well, otherwise they would have been Re ae: 
by the mud. The stout and bulky figure of Cook could be seen sitting aloof 
from the others, who were of slighter build; he was recognised ; the 
crowd who renewed their attack with redoubled vigour. ‘Dead ee and 
dogs, offal, potatoes, turnips, &c rebounded from him on every side; while 
his apparently manly appearance drew down peculiar execrations ae him, 


and nothing b i . ; : 
ae ng but the motion of the cart prevented his being killed on the 
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At one o’clock four of the men were placed simultaneously in the 
pillory, which had been specially built for the occasion, with two additional 
wings, all moveable. For one hour they walked round in a hellish circle 
while being pelted with dead cats, addled eggs, muck from the tubs of 
blood supplied by the butchers of St James’s market, hurled chiefly by a 
crowd of about 50 women who were permitted to stand in a ring in front 
of the pillory. They were completely encrusted with filth despite the little 
shelter afforded by the four wings of the machine. At the end of their hour 
they were taken from the stand and conveyed to Cold Baths Fields Prison, 
through St Martin’s Lane, Compton Street, and Holborn. At this intermis- 
sion ‘the butchers’ men, and the women, who had been so active, were 
plentifully regaled with gin and beer, procured from a subscription made 
upon the spot.’ 

The remaining two men, Cook and Amos, who in the meantime had 
been removed to St Martin’s watch-house, were then brought back to stand 
in the pillory by themselves, their faces already disfigured by mud and 
blows. Two wings of the machine were removed; while preparations were 
being made, ‘Cook held his hand to his head, and complained of the blows 
he had already received; and Amos... shewed a large brick bat which had 
struck him in the face. The Under Sheriff told them that the sentence must 
be executed, and they reluctantly mounted.’ Within the space of a single 
minute they appeared a single heap of mud, and they received a battering 
more severe than that meted out to the previous four. 

Cook was hit several times in the face, and ‘had a lump raised upon his 
eyebrow as large as an egg’, while Amos’s two eyes were completely closed 
up from swelling. When they were finally untied, Cook was nearly 
insensible, and it was necessary to help both of them down and into the 
cart, whence they were conveyed to Newgate, subject to a renewal of the 
same torment they had received during the procession earlier that day. 
Cook lay upon the seat in the cart, while Amos lay as flat in the vehicle as 
he could manage, both of them covered with ordure, ‘till their entrance 
into Newgate sheltered the wretches from the further indignation of the 
most enraged populace we ever saw.’ For good measure, as they passed the 
end of Catherine Street, a coachman stood upon his box and gave Cook 
five or six cuts with his whip. 

The journalists who reported the scene agreed that ‘it is impossible for 
language to convey an adequate idea of the universal expressions of 
execration, which accompanied these monsters on their journey’, and that 
the police officers were quite unable to restrain ‘the popular rage’ of the 
immense multitude, though no one seems to have questioned the view that 
the wretched miscreants got what they deserved. Next day, the Times 
reported that during the pillorying the Bow Street officers and patrol 
apprehended many pickpockets in the crowd, including Samuel Brooke, 
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William Hall, George ( 
D ge Cohen, and John Fre 
é 2 geur, a porter at t ' 
Head, Snow Hill. So some at least profited by the a he Sarg 


(2) Hepburn and White 


aaa severe the punishment dealt out to Cook and his five compan 
sin misery, this was not yet the worst that would befall some of th - 

ec aidily in the raid upon the Swan. On 26 July 1810 nite, f 
ew a ee ate in a Portugal Regiment, aged 16, and John 
or Newball) Hepburn, an Ensign i The ; f 

7 F gn ina West India Regi d 
os fg eens to other accounts), had been ited : 
“7 On eptember they were arrai : 
gned for bu i 

trial was postponed to 21 October due to the absence aE aes ae 


th i 
a eo James Mann, Drummer of the Third Regiment of the 
. He said that Hepburn had accosted him one day on the parade 


ground in StJames’ i i 
James’s Park, and said ‘he was very anxious to speak to the boy © 


pate ann beating the big drum, meaning White, and said he would 
ean He, e would bring the lad to his lodgings, at No. 5, St. Martin’ 
ee - ae and gave him half a crown. Mann and White went ; 
"i ae ee evening, where they were cordially received, and invited 
came rs the following Sunday. But White proposed that it would 
ee poe em to meet at the White Swan in Vere Street. On the da 
oe a i so 1810, they met at the Swan, had dinner, then werd 
private room, where Hepburn and Whit fests 
e€ enjoyed 2 
ie os no mention of the exchange of money; Avot nee oe 
+ a Lect but we cannot determine if Cook got any share fed 
e, or if he merel i idi 
Jo Salen y earned his money for providing the dinner and 
It was not until two weeks la 
ter, as a result of the publicity oj 
2 publicity gi t 
ae oe ee White Swan, that Mann informed his dalntaeie at ed 
= 4 ite was immediately confined, and an officer was sent to captu a 
ong ne ae mS of Wight where he was now stationed Pea oe : 
w Street magistrates court and committed fi tri 
é or trial. 
os a were both capitally indicted on Wednesday 5 A arena 
enced to be hanged.'5 White was convicted of buggery, and eae 
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» convicted of, first, ‘consenting & permitting Thomas White to 


Tommite the crime of Buggery with him’, and, second, ‘for committing 
jhe crime of Buggery with each other.”® White, ‘being an universal 
fwvourite, was very deep in the secrets of the fashionable part of the coterie’ 


aecording to Holloway. He wished to make aconfession in writing, but the 
iyanscriber was so sickened by the details that he was unable to proceed. 
The evidence against them was given by a person who was himself particeps 
eimines, though Mann was not prosecuted. When Hepburn was put to the 
har on 11 December and given the opportunity to say why sentence of 
death should not be passed, he replied, from a written paper, that he was 
eonvicted ‘upon the false testimony of a single and perjured witness.’ 
Holloway notes that had the evidence been stripped of circumstantial 
details, particularly that concerning their earlier reputation, they would 
have been acquitted — the real evidence in his view being insubstantial. 
They were hanged before the debtors’ door at Newgate on the morning 
of Thursday, 7 March 1811. ‘White came out first; he seemed perfectly 
indifferent to his awful fate, and continued adjusting the frill of his shirt 
while he was viewing the surrounding populace.’ Hepburn came out two 
minutes later, accompanied by the clergyman, his servant, the hangman, 
the ordinary, and other functionaries. The executioner put a cap over his 
face. White fixed his eyes upon Hepburn. ‘After a few minutes prayer, the 
miserable wretches were launched into eternity. A vast concourse of 
people attended to witness the awful scene. The Duke of Cumberland, 
Lord Sefton, Lord Yarmouth, and several other noblemen were in the 
press-yard.”!7 Holloway notes this aristocratic presence, implying that 
these noblemen had availed themselves of White’s friendship in the Swan. 
It is said that White’s ghost ‘pays his nocturnal visits to old Moggy, the 


rumprider, Park-street, exclaiming, 


“Monster! Amidst the din of infernal howl 
“The fiends in hell will scramble for thy soul. ‘4 

A rumour was widely circulated concerning the Duke of Cumberland, 
future King of Hanover. It was said that he had been detected ‘in an 
improper and unnatural situation with [his valet] Neale by the other 
servant Sellis, and exposure was expected.’ In the early hours of | June 
1810, Sellis was discovered in bed in his room in St James’s Palace with his 
throat cut — apparently murdered by the Duke to prevent him from 
talking. A coroner’s jury concluded that Sellis had committed suicide after 
trying to assassinate the Duke in a fit of madness. ‘A journalist who 
published this rumour in 1813 was sentenced to 15 months in prison’! and 
the case was still controversial 20 years later. In 1832 one Phillips 
republished the rumour in the book Authentic Records of the Royal Family 
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during the last 70 Years; he was brought to trial for libel on 25 June 1833 
and found guilty and sentenced to six months.!° (It may not be irrelevarl 
to mention another curious case, that of a certain Tranter, a footman in 
the service of the Prince of Wales for six or seven years, aaa previously in 
the service of the Duke of Queensbury. For reasons unknown fayh 
suppressed —he shot himself on 25 July 1810, in Carlton House, and died 
in the arms of his master.®° This was a few weeks after the raid on the White 
Swan; had he used its services?) 

Cook was later to attempt to blackmail some of his patrons whom he had 
refused to implicate. We cannot doubt that important men were impli- 
cated in the Vere Street affair. This seems likely from Cook’s eas 
escape Justice; in order to avoid the pillory, he threatened to make known 
alist of names, and even met to negotiate with officials at the Office of the 
Secretary of State. When he returned to Newgate, the head turnkey Suter 
said ‘it was not intended that you should have come back alive!’ So he 
nearly avoided assassination on the orders of someone important Alder- 
man Plomer — successor to sheriffs Atkins and Wood — heard of this 
meeting, and visited Cook several times in prison. Holloway says that 
Plomer received the list from Cook, and promised to befriend him after 
Z pence eens said he could not reduce the sentence because 

ook had offended high offici i 
pa) epoca gh officials. In the event, Plomer died before Cook 

The Times (28 September 1810) reported that 11 men were convicted 
As far as I can tell there were seven convictions in September (Cook Amos, 
Aspinal, Kett, Thomson, Francis and Done), plus two Srellctmenta (White 
and Hepburn). Two other men were committed to Newgate around this 
time, though we are not certain this was as a direct result of the raid on the 
Swan. Thomas Hammet was committed to Newgate on 31 July,2! and on 
19September he was charged with assault with attempt to deta bugge 
upon Charles Pendrell; he was bound over to the next sessions ee 
found not guilty.” On 3 September, George Rowell was committed to 
Newgate, and on Friday, 21 September he was indicted for buggery with 
a person unknown; he was ordered to be transported for 14 years, but on 
25 September his sentence was respited, and he was sentenced to ay one 
shilling, and to be imprisoned at hard labour in Gledkinawell fox six 
months.” 

Several other cases were prosecuted at this time, but were probabl 
unrelated: in July a certain Dickinson was convicted at the Wicetanaten 
Sessions and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment and to stand in the 
pillory at Charing Cross;*4 in August John Carey Cole was sentenced to 
death for having sodomised three boys in an academy where he was an 
usher. Numerous incidents can be found in the Old Bailey Sessions Roll 
for 19 September 1810, which were never prosecuted: on August 25 
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Thomas Scott paid a bond of recognisance, promising to appear to testify 
that William Billingham had assaulted him with intent to commit buggery, 
\n the Parish of Paddington; on 18 August George Friestman paid a bond 
of recognisance, promising to appear to testify that Thomas Innis had 
attempted to commitan unnatural crime with him in the New Road, Parish 
of St Marylebone; on 22 August Thomas Innis paid a bond of recogni- 
sance, promising to appear to testify that George Friestman had assaulted 
him with intent to commit an unnatural crime; on 28 August John Kench 
and Robert Thompson (a private in the First Regiment of Guards) were 
charged with taking indecent liberties with one another; on 12 September, 
James Walker and Shudy Macnamara paid bonds of recognisance, charged 
with ‘unlawfully and wickedly committing and perpetrating with each 
other divers filthy lewd nasty and Sodomitical acts and practices.’ 
Cook served his sentence and was finally released from prison on 21 
September 1812. ‘In the course of a few days after’, writes Holloway, ‘he 
accidentally met John Church, and recognised himas the gay parson, whom 
he had formerly seen ata certain house in the London Road, and at his own 
house in Vere Street. A friendly correspondence’ ensued. This was the 
Rev. John Church (the subject of the following chapter), whom Cook had 
met in May 1810, in company with Mr Yardley and Mr Ponder, a Drummer 
of the Guards, and whom Kitty Cambric soon persuaded to act as the 
chaplain at the White Swan, officiating at the homosexual marriage 
ceremonies. Church was one of the members of the Vere Street Coterie 
lucky enough to escape detection, and Cook evidently thought he was ripe 
game for blackmail. There is extant a facsimile of a letter to Cook from 
about 13 October, in which Church wishes him success in ‘getting a house 
fit for the Business in the public Line’ and giving him £1/1s, ‘As lam By 
no means Rich.’ This was addressed to Cook ‘at mr. halladays Richmond 
Budgs Dean St.’ This letter suggests nothing immoral, but there is the 
suggestion that Holloway was acting as Cook’s agent in requesting money, 
tantamount to extortion. In another letter, postmarked 20 October, 
Church says ‘I am very much grieved i have not been able to comply with 
the request concerning Mr C But I shall certainly keep my eye upon him 
and Do him all the Good it lays in my power where ever he is he knows my 
disposition too well to impute any remissness to my conduct But I cannot 
Do impossibilities’; this is addressed to ‘Mr Oliver, or (Holloway) at No 6 
Richmond, Dean, Soho.’ These attempts at blackmail failed when Cook 
and his wife went to Church’s home, but were chased away by Church’s 
current boyfriend Roland Hill, with dagger drawn. Perhaps Cook, in 
revenge, was the person who gave information to the editor of The Weekly 
Dispatch, which began a slur campaign against Church in April 1813. 
Cook also attempted to blackmail another Reverend, a former cus- 
tomer (Church was not the one in question, for this unnamed minister 
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‘had been unfrocked while in Newgate’). Both he and his wife approached 
this man, received no satisfaction, and left; upon their departure they were 
chased by J. Shenstone, who caught up with them, seized Mrs Cook by the 
arm and knocked her down. Cook hit him in the nose and mouth. Bleeding 
profusely, Shenstone ran back to a certain Moggy Stewart’s, where he 
recovered after a fainting fit. Shenstone then obtained a warrant against 
Cook and his wife for assault; they were ordered to find bail. The papers. 
reported that Cook had assaulted Shenstone after failing to extort mone 
from him; Holloway argues that this was absurd, for Shenstone was a mere 
servant in rags. 


Mrs Cook acted as an accomplice to her husband’s blackmail, for she 


herself had been ruined at the time of the raid on the White Swan. Her own 


public house the White Horse, Long Acre, had been seized by the brewery 


firm of Starkey and Jennings for lack of payment for beer and other items. 
This included six butts of porter belonging to Henry Meux, who had 
placed a £60 levy against her on 18 July 1810. Mrs Cook was turned out of 
her own lodgings in 1813. Both of the Cooks were indicted for the assault 
upon Shenstone and held in Fleet prison. Holloway bailed her out, but she 


was seized within a week and imprisoned in the Poultry Compter (where | 


prostitutes and ruffians were usually detained) despite the bail. The 


seizure was made by a constable Creswell, whom Holloway says was paid 


for this outrage. She was again discharged, but again arrested, questioned 
and even beaten for two or three hours, and then discharged again. This 


is the last we hear of Mrs Cook, but the pattern of persecution against her _ 
lends some support to Holloway’s charge that influential sodomites were © 


determined to eliminate Cook’s threatening presence at any cost. Even 
Cook’s brother, a bedstead maker, was degraded and ruined. He was 
evicted from his house by his landlord, and forfeited £10 which he 
deposited to cover court expenses and a debt of £23 for which Cook was 
detained immediately upon his first release. 

This was the state of things at the close of Holloway’s pamphlet, which 
was published in early 1814 in an effort to raise money to relieve Cook’s 
situation. The notoriety of the Vere Street affair had a traumatising effect 
upon the gay subculture, and the magical power which a scandal possessed 
to sell massive quantities of newspapers, even prompted journalists to dig 
up old stories about Captain Jones and Isaac Bickerstaffe and to report on 
their current whereabouts. Holloway’s pamphlet, sensational enough in 
itself, was clearly intended to attract buyers, as it was advertised in a 
handbill, claiming that it contained ‘an exhibition of the gambols practised 
by the ancient lechers of Sodom and Gomorrah; embellished and im- 
proved with the modern refinements.’ 


Chapter 13 


A Child of Peculiar Providence 


(1) The Foundling 


In the early eighteenth century in London we have already noted the 
existence of Marrying Rooms and Chapels in the molly houses, and of 
Weddings and semi-formal bonding patterns between gay men. But as far 
as I can discover, no duly ordained minister officiated at these ceremonies 
until the early nineteenth century, when the Reverend John Church 
appeared upon the molly circuit and began celebrating the first gay rites 
of Holy Matrimony.! 

John Church’s origins are obscure. He was found, sometime between 
1782 and 1784, when but an infant who could barely toddle, on the steps 
of the Church of St John’s in Clerkenwell (or, by another account, the 
Church of St Andrew in Holborn). Unable to locate his parents, the elders 
of the parish church sent him to the Foundling Hospital, a the ete 
took him in hand and gave him the appropriate name John Church’. 
Johnnie came out at an early age. When he was only nine years old, the 
good nurses became alarmed at discovering that he was playing forbidden 
games with the other orphan boys. The governors of this worthy institu- 
tion thought ‘that it was prudent to apprentice him out at that early age, 
to obviate the possibility of the contagioun [sic] spreading among the rest 
of the boys who partook of that charity.’ He was accordingly apprenticed 
to agilder in Blackfriar’s Road (or, by another account, to a gilder in Great 
Portland Street) for an 11-year indenture, during which time he served as 
virtually a domestic servant. 

When he was about 15 he fell in love with a younger girl who came to 
serve the same family. When they found out that he was having relations 
with her, he was punished by being locked in a coal bin — which he later 
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recalled in his autobiography as a frightening and traumatic experience 
Eventually he appealed to a magistrate for the successful release from hi 
legal bondage. For a while he worked for a composition ornament make} 
in Tottenham Court Road, and during his spare time he began practising 
how to preach the gospel. In short order he became a Sunday Schoo 
teacher in Tottenham Court Chapel, and for several years he was a 
member of various groups of itinerant dissenting ministers — the Baptist 
Society, the Expounding Society, the Westminster Itinerant Society. He 
even founded the Fitzroy Sabbath School on Cleveland Street (a street that 
would become notorious for its gay brothel in the late nineteenth century), 
In 1801 he married the daughter of a Mr Elliott from Hampshire, and in 
due course she would bear him six children — though the time he spent at 
home with his wife was limited by his duties as a wandering preacher. 

At Tottenham Court Chapel he met a devout young chap named 
William Webster—and promptly fell in love with him. He and Webster and 
another candidate for the priesthood (whose name is not recorded) hired 
out a garret in the Soho district, in a whorehouse on Orange Street run by 
Old Mother Barr. There, using a chair as a pulpit, the three men practised 
their oral delivery. Old Mother Barr and the ladies of the house often 
varied their routine by going upstairs to sit and listen, for it was a 
marvellously convenient way of edifying their souls. Sometimes a hearty 
blacksmith or lusty grocer’s boy would mistakenly enter the wrong room, 
only to receive a sermon instead of certain other pleasures that had been 
anticipated. 

Eventually Church became friendly with Rev. J. L. Garrett, a Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, whom contemporaries referred to as ‘a notorious 
Sodomite’. This generous-souled sodomite obtained for Churcha living as 
the minister of the parish church of Banbury, north of Oxford. This lasted 
for several years until August 1808, when the Banbury elders heard 
rumours that Church had been ‘sodomitically assaulting’ several of the 
devout young men in his congregation. The particulars of this case — said 
to be ‘of a very scandalous nature’ — are only vaguely recorded. Though 
Church seemed to have had a regular boyfriend at Banbury, who acted as 
a porter during his travels, he also had made friends with ‘several buckish Ege seas anes cae : — es st 
young men’, whom he enjoyed watching while they bathed naked in the son Po 
river, and in whose company he passed his time into the unseasonable 
hours of the night. Church was very popular in the Banbury area, 
particularly at Kingham, where he once took liberties with the two sons of 
the host who regularly sheltered him on his journey. And he took indecent 
liberties with his young hairdresser and a young grocer. f 

pas ee ee i 
10. Rev. John Church, the handsome and popular Obelisk 
Preacher who became chaplain to the Vere Street Coterie. 
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The report quickly spread, and such was the popular indigna- 
tion, that it was found necessary to keep the Meeting-house shut 
up as both that and the persons who had attended it were in 
danger, from the insults of the enraged people of the town; the 
people were hooted and shouted at in the streets, and branded 
with the opprobrious name of S[odo]m[ite]s; the same was 
written upon the doors, walls, and window-shutters of the place 
of worship, and fears were entertained that the Chapel would 
have been burnt or pulled down. 


Church immediately fled to Birmingham when the story broke, and 


wrote an apology to his former host: ‘I have done most foolishly — I have 


acted most imprudently . . . the boys tell a simple plain story, and you do 


right to believe them in what they say; and I own that I have been too, 
imprudent, but Iam not conscious of having done the actual crime; ifany 
thing of that nature has been of which they speak, it must have been. 


without my knowledge, when I was asleep, and supposing I was in my own 


bed with my wife.’ He further promised ‘to forsake the company of the. 
young’ in favour of the company of ‘the aged and grave’, if only they would - 


lethim return. But the Managers of the Chapel, as reported by Samuel Hall 


in a letter dated 7 March 1810, madea thorough enquiry into the affair, ' 


with the result that Church was sent a missive containing ‘positive orders 
never, on any account, to return to Banbury again.’ Although a full report 
against Church was drawn up, the deacon Mr Lambert refused to sign it 
for fear he would lose £17 Church owed him. Buta letter was nevertheless 
sent to the constabulary, and Church hurriedly sent a letter to Banbury 
giving instructions for sending his wife and children (a girl had been born 
that year) and belongings ‘by the first coach to London; she knows where 
to find me in town.’ He and his family then secluded themselves in the 
country until things passed over. 

Church eventually returned from this ignominious solitude, but no 
sooner had he settled down at Chapel Court in The Borough, Southwark, 
than his former friend Garrett publicly accused him of sodomy, perhaps 
for reasons of petty spite. Church was again forced to flee the scene. But 
the matter was again forgotten, and he returned to settle finally as the 
regular conventicle preacher at the Obelisk Chapel, St George’s Fields. 


centre of St George’s Circus. The obelisk survives, though it was removed 
to the corner of the grounds of the National War Museum in August 1905, 
and bears on its four sides these inscriptions: ‘Erected in XI. Year of The 
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wet fr treet.’ Church lived in Great Dover Street nearby. 

en Church’s would-be boyfriend at this time was ie ad 
Mlendant at the Obelisk, a certain Edward B— (his last sik . 
pxpunged from the court records) who lived at 3 Rodney aes) - ae 
Norough. All we know about their relationship — which ane anes i 
fionths — is contained in two letters from Church to his 3 ee 
March and 13 March, 1809). From these we may infer that x ee ie 
Ohurch’s advances, possibly because of more legal troubles whic rue 
likely to involve Ned. These two documents are rather astonis ae 
(estimonials affirming the power of love, and since Church has ar - 
lils way into the history books, I would like to quote them at some leng 
(despite the difficulties of his unpunctuated style): 


I can only say I wish you was as much captivated with sincere 
friendship as I am but we all know our own feelings best © 
Friendship those best of names, affection those sweetest ae 
like some powerful charm that overcomes the mind = I cou 
write much on this subject but I dare not trust you with what 
could say much as I esteem you — You would ane oe 
unmanly and quite effeminate, and having already prove a a 
human nature is I must conceal even those emotions of love 
which I feel[.] I wish I had the honor of being loved by eke 
much and in as great a degree as I do you... . Sometimes the 
painful thought of a separation overpowers me, many are pe 
trying it but last night I told the persons that called on me tha 
let them insinuate what they would I would never sacrifice A 
dear Ned to the shrine of any other friend upon earth... I fin 
dear Ned many are using all their power to part us but I ee 
it will prove in vain on your side... . Stand fast my dearest E 
to me I shall to you whether you do to me or no, and may we : 
pardoned, justified, and brought more to the knowledge o 


Christ. 


A number of people were attempting to blackmail Church, or simply He 
discredit him, and in a few days following this letter they persuaded a 
to turn informer. The secret was let out because Church refused to pay the . 


money, and this prompted his reply de profundis to Ned: 


I never, never thought you would deceive me * O what an 
unhappy man am J; the thing that I most feared is come upon 
me, no excuse can justify such apparent duplicity; pas ae 
is great indeed. O my God! what shall I do? O Christ! O Go ! 
support me in this trying hour, what a night am I passing 
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through, I cannot sleep, tis near three o’clock;. .. Ihave lost m 
only bosom friend, nearest dearest friend, bosom from ea 
torn, how horrid. ... How the Philistine will triumph, . . all will 
rejoice, and I have lost my friend, my all in this world Bice tthe 
other part of myself, my wife and poor babes... what shall Ido 
for matter [ie. a sermon] for Sunday; O that I could get 
someone to preach for me; how can I lift up my head . 
Miserable as I am, I wish you well for ever, for ever. I write ithe 
bitterness of my soul which I feel. May you never be cursed with 
the feelings I possess as long as you live. What a day I have before 
me; I cannot go out of my house till Sunday morning. How can 
I conceal my grief from my dear wife? how shall I hide it? what 
shall I say? Iam miserable, nor can I surmount the shock afit all 


Th : : 
ag ge grief Church expresses in this letter is over the loss of a friend 
€1s no record of any arrest or prosecution. There is a faint suggestion 


of blackmail, which he perhaps paid to Ned, for he retained his position 


is the poor. for nearly ten more years. In the event, he certainly sur- 
ounted the shock, for by November he was an active member of a gay 


ae On 16 November he performed the funeral services for Richard 
akden, a bank clerk who the day before had been hanged for sodomy at _ 


Tyburn (on 20 September, Oakden had been convicted of buggery with 


Thomas Leager). After the funeral, the hearse and coach returned to the _ 


Hat and Feathers public house kept by Mr Richardson in Gravel Lane 


where Ch jovi i 
es urch and company partook of a jovial feast in honour of the 


(2) Molly Chaplain 


eee lanes and Yardley set up the molly house at 
e Street, as discussed in the i 2 
member of the party, the coal merchant who ae Ronin Aes 
ae Cambric, persuaded Rev. Church to officiate as the chaplain a their 
arrying Room, which they called The Chapel. Except for the presence of 
several beds, this room resembled a Christian chapel, and ss fitt a = 
with accoutrements suitable for marriage Bia a os ane 
Ona number of occasions Rev. Church married thes or four mal 
eee siuultancously, and the nuptials were consummated by ae 
peal - eon pe the marriage ee If these madge culls ever 
remonies such as i 
eighteenth-century molly houses, the Se ee ae are 
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ave administered the baptisms. The White Swan was of course a brothel, 
and undoubtedly a great deal of lighthearted fun figured largely in the 
proceedings of the marriage ceremonies in its chapel. However, in view of 
the strong and positive views Church held about homosexual love, it 
would be unwise to dismiss his participation as merely humorous or 
mischievous. Homosexuality had been justified before by reference to 
ancient pagan times, but Rev. Church’s letters to Ned reveal the first 
slirring ofa specifically Christian gay pride in the early gay subculture, and 
I have no doubt that he felt he was making the correct Christian response 
to two men in love. 

He may or may not have had reservations about the lascivious side of the 
coin. The Swan was undoubtedly more bawdy than the average gay pub or 
club, as noted in the previous chapter. Church was relatively indifferent to 
the charms of the regulars such as Miss Selina the police constable, Black- 
liyed Leonora the Drummer of the Guards, or Pretty Harriet the butcher, 
and unwisely fell in love with the landlord himself. James Cook, like 
Church, was married, but unlike Church he was not bisexual. In May, 
Church asked Cook to take a pleasant walk with him; Cook said he had to 
wash first, and instead left Church in the parlour with Kitty Cambric, the 
Queen of Bohemia, and Mr Ponder (another Drummer in the Guards), 
while he went to bed, as his tastes did not lie in that direction. After a two- 
hour wait, Church knocked at his chamber door and said, according to 


Cook: 


if I would but speak to him, he should go away happy, I found 
I could not get rid of him, so I went down stairs[.] he said well, 
Sir, [hope your nap has done you good, I said I dont know, dont 
bother me, he said I was very cross to him, I told him there was 
other men without me, if he wanted to preach, not to preach to 
me about crossness. He said well if that was the case he was very 
sorry he had offended me, I told him he had not offended me 
nor pleased me, but as I was not well and the less any one talked 
to me the better I liked it. He said if I was but friends with him, 
and shake hands with him, he should go away happy. Mr Yardley 
said I never see such a fellow as I was, for I had affronted every 


body that came to the house. 


Soon after this, The Swan was raided, and Church would not see Cook 
for the next two years, while the latter served his prison sentence. As noted 
in the preceding chapter, Cook attempted to blackmail Church soon after 
his release, but failed. He nevertheless told his horrid little tales, and in 
April 1813 Rev. Church, who had not been implicated in the Vere Street 
Coterie until now, found himself the subject of a smear campaign waged 


eee 
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by the editor of The Weekly Dispatch. This newspaper began by publishi 1 
several accounts of Church’s activities in Banbury many years ago, and 
went so far as to interview Mr and Mrs George and Frances Gee, the 
keepers of the cake shop in the New Cut, above which Church and his wift : 
had lived for one and a half years. According to the Gee’s, Church ‘would 
be frequently out almost all hours of the night, and would lie in bed till ten 


o’clock in the morning. Several times he and his wife would have 


skirmishings and fighting between themselves, while their children would 
be left to run about the streets out of school hours, and allowed to keep 
company with children that would swear in our hearing most shockingly,” 


The Gee’s observed that ‘fawning on young men, that was his chief 


delight’, but even these pious shopkeepers had to admit that Church 
‘always paid the rent’. 

The Sunday after this item appeared in the paper, a number of people 
gathered outside the Obelisk to argue Church’s virtues. He was so stoutly 
defended by many of his parishioners that a riot ensued. One of the 
troublemakers was jailed for inciting the riot by urging the mob to set the 
Chapel afire. Editor Robert Bell of the Dispatch bailed out the prisoner, a 


certain Webster, who next day went to the magistrates to accuse Church _ 


of having sodomised his younger brother William ten or eleven years ago! 

The younger brother was fetched, and a deposition was taken to the 
effect that Church had indeed sodomised him with his consent. Consent 
was irrelevant in the eyes of the law, and a warrant was issued for Church’s 
arrest. Church appeared in court to post bail, remained to begina libel suit 
against the Dispatch, and returned to preach that evening as usual. The 
Dispatch pursued its investigations, and in due course made it known that 
Church had made an advance to William Clark of Ipswich only last year. 
Clark was sent for, and produced the following deposition: 


Having been called by providence to Colchester, I went to hear 
John Church preach in a barn, was invited to Mr Abbott’s; was 
prevailed upon to sleep with John Church; I did sleep with him 
three nights; after being enticed to many imprudences, I was 
under the necessity to resist certain attempts, which, if I had 
complied with, I am fearful must have ruined both soul and 
body; the crime is too horrid to relate. P.S. This took place in 
March last, 1812. [Signed by Clark in the presence of Richard 
Patmore, J. Ellisdom, C. Wire and H.T. Wire as witnesses. ] 


But Clark of course did not bring forward this charge until six months 
after the alleged incident, and in the meantime he had accepted a one 
pound gift from Church. Two barristers examined the document and 
wisely advised that it could not be prosecuted after such a long interval of 
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fice; the case was dropped. Not to be rebuffed by this legal Baie 
Wark’s aged father came to London filled with indignation and eee 
pon revenge. Immediately upon his arrival, he rushed into the C ae 
hapel as a meeting was taking place, with two loaded pistols, ys in ‘ 
oeket, intent upon murdering the minister preaching aus 2 ae 
4 in the excess of his agitation he fainted away, and was carried out a 
sited in the street. : 
ch finally won his suit against the PEpgl, which was ae i. 
fease publishing its libellous reports. The editor s last words on the fe 
were that ‘The chief duty of a Journalist is to check the eal ou 
public evil, by giving activity and force to ae LAW OF ene a _ 
the municipal law cannot reach the same. The Dispate ; : “ a 
accomplished much of its real purpose, to boost its own Se fo) oe 
its competitors: “The statement published in the two last bey a 2 tee 
Dispatch respecting this person have excited a degree of Re ic ‘a € ee 
\unexampled in the history of newspapers . . . it serves to s a ey e 
a mass of virtuous feeling prevails among the people of ae , ee 
During the period from | January to 12 July, 1813, ure a : 
subjected to much public abuse. He became BceNstomieg to ee 
placards on the street corners bearing such notices as JOHN ve ; 
INCARNATE DEVIL’, followed by detailed descriptions of his il y 
Frolics in the Temple of Sodom.’ The following wretched Yer pe pore 
of the many broadside ballads which circulated at the time, a e 
Epistle From the Devil to his Friend and Follower John Church’: 


We are hypocrites both, 
To deceive nothing loth, 
In short we’re just form’d for each other; 
Then come Johnny, do, 
Or I must come for you, — 
Oh, come to Old Nick, your dear brother. 


You shall be treated well, 
Dearest Johnny, in h[ell], 
You on sulpher and brimstone shall feast; 
We'll with fires keep you warm, 
And do all things to charm, 
As befits so illustrious a guest. 
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In hell], John, you'll meet 
Many friends from Vere-Street, 
Which quite cosey and handy will be; 
For their chaplain in hf[ell] 
You may be, John, as well 
As on earth you us’d one time, be. 


Even after Church won his case against the Dispatch, the editor of that 
Bo aeubanengering newspaper industriously had published accounts of 
his infamous life in the newspapers across the Channel. A vast amount of 
pamphlet literature against Church was turned out by Grub Street print 
— such as Hay and Turner and Fairburn — in chapbooks that ie eases 
ee through as many as five editions. Church may have Syctestinaated 
ut not by much, that as many as 20,000 pamphlets and broadsheets tee 
distributed to the detriment of his character. His notoriety grew apa 
and in his own words, ‘Vast crowds assembled round the te ne 
nights, so that the congregation had to pass through them as the seraelives 
eas ae oie oe scandals damaged his wife’s health: ever since 
‘st heard of the charges, she ‘was ina continuz ieavesdleatien! 
and she died in 1813. ete soon afterwards A is ane he 
a seminary for ladies at Hammersmith. cee 
With his notoriety grew his fame, and soon Church’s flock had doubled 
In size, bringing in more money. During a ten-week period in 1813 h 
founded and built a new chapel nearby, leaving himself £1,000 in ace 
which he eventually paid off. The Surrey Tabernacle, known lea as th : 
Obelisk Tabernacle, was opened in 1814, with Rev. John iiecatean te freed 
minister, and enlarged in 1838. In 1865 the building was sold to the Vest 
of St George the Martyr, and the chapel was continued in a new building 
in Wansey Street, known as the New Surrey Tabernacle. (The site of ii 
old chapel is now occupied by the Hunter Buildings, 1899; opposite the 
Borough Polytechnic.) The foundation stone of the Tabernacle in Wan 
Street was laid on 17 October 1864; it became the Baptist Chapel in 1990. 
then the Borough Synagogue in 1927. Pictures of the building with its 
beautiful classical facades are in the Newington Library archives, which 
also hold some of Church’s sermons. The building was demolished t 
1970. The only building left from Church’s time is a former dairy at a 
ae ridge Road and New London Road, bearing the Just-visible 
ae ed over the bricks on its side wall: ‘Est 1810 fresh milk from the 
Ina letter dated 6 October 1816, Church wrote to Mrs Hunter, a 
member othe congregation, and described himself as ‘a Child Ae Prpntian 
Providence . If ever man was fated to bear the cross, it was he. The trial 
and tribulations of his life were far from over. In 1816 new aaineinn had 
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hegun to spread, and he was indicted at the Surrey Assizes in Croydon, this 
time on charges of attempted sodomy upon the person of Adam Foreman. 
Foreman was a 19-year-old servant at a house where Church was staying 
briefly, who accused him of coming to his bed during the night, placing his 
hand upon his privates, and pretending to be his mistress (feigning a 
woman’s voice) in order to sleep with him. The weak defence of Church’s 
attorneys was that Foreman could not have identified the molester as 
Church due to the darkness, and the court testimony consists mostly of 
arguments about the proximity of a street lamp outside the window. The 
trial and subsequent appeal — for Church was never a man to give up — 
lasted for one year and three months, which took its toll. ‘My mind was 
borne down with trouble, company was a burden, and I longed to retire 
from observation and all society.’ 

On 17 August, Church was found guilty as charged, and a huge mob 
assembled outside his door carrying marrow-bones and cleavers. They 
threw mud and filth upon him, and burnt him in effigy with a straw figure 
dressed in a black silk gown with pictures of a ‘church’ on either side. He 
was to be sentenced on 6 November, but this had to be postponed due to 
the recent death of Princess Charlotte, whose funeral was publicly cele- 
brated on 18 November. On Sunday, 23 November Rev. John Church 
delivered his last sermon, on the text ‘Rejoice not against me, Oh mine 
enemy; though I fall, I shall rise.” On 24 November he was sentenced in 
Westminster Hall to two years’ imprisonment and £500 surety against his 
good behaviour upon eventual release. 

Church served exactly 730 days of his term, in Newington gaol and then 
in Horsemonger Lane, pulling old rope to pieces. His female disciples 
considered him a martyr, and every day they came to his prison bars with 
delicious food, wine and spirits. He was well treated in prison, for he was 
daily attended by a young man who used to be an officer’s servant. His 
quarters were reasonable, and he received all the books he requested. 
Although he was allowed visits from friends and family, it was a time of dull 
aching sorrow, and he tried to sustain himself by constantly comparing his 
situation to that of the Israelites during the Babylonian captivity. It was also 
a time for reflection, and he spent his time writing letters, sermons, and 
his memoirs, which were subsequently published in 1823 as The Foundling: 
or, The Child of Providence. 

Finally he was freed, and on the night of his release he returned to the 
Obelisk to preach to an assembly of 1,000 persons, for he still retained the 
loyalty of numerous supporters. He had paid his debt and would not skulk 
away like a beaten dog. He held his head high and continued to preach at 
his church in Dover Street for at least the next five years, for even by mid- 

1822 ‘his Church is crammed whenever it is announced to be opened.” 
But his preaching had grown sepulchral and guttural; his manner became 
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feeble, as if he were a broken reed, and he was frequently overcome wit 
drink. 


Unfortunately the remaining course of his life is not documented. Thy 
last sermon he published appeared in 1824, and there are no more record 


‘tigate the Banbury charges, discovered that Church ne as oe bee 
; ret ‘ing for the evening, of clasping a man or boy ee 
BE; anid sayi ‘Come, now, you must be my bed-fellow to-nig ; : 
hee eens wath a lowness of spirits in the night after : € 
hl Z x tee hi preaching.’ In response to the Jose re a eo 
ee ‘I have done most foolishly — 
“ . hea eas gk that this handsome preacher, Ua 
: 7 ; Ce tall branded on the back of one hand bya hot bak bee 
Bt on sek ie in a manner instinctively affectionate an ee nee 
4 i vee as noted by a Rev. T— A—: ‘Mr. Church kindly pes ‘ ee 
’ ind e teak and kissed me twice, and asked me politely to sleep 
pounc a 
:. dnot want to sentimentalise John Church’s character, yet once Ae 
ss ag St the blatantly prejudiced attacks upon his eee 
Bnd. na "di ation that he was ever ‘vicious’ in spite of his Lr He 
7 roe ante throughout his autobiography is that he om a 
cites a ent person, a man who was no more a sinner tha a 
ple ane TS Soutiast to the malicious pamphlet MBN 
.... gi i Church never castigated the sins of the Cities ee 
ee Siemipice to refute specifically any of the ae e 
| cr. sexual, and he never confessed any guilt about ee a ae 
Pec larProviehes, If we seek out the archetypal Christian pypeg’ ie 
Ri - h is not to be found in the person of Rev. John ee 
Cuceenel T. Latham, who replaced him detach g gist , 
as vege Oe niceahe “poor human nature , quite ee 
ie Ni Bric Mr. Church, but, then, our pity is limited to natura 
deeply as : 


preaching career, it is likely that his sermons would have been published 
Except for this anti-climactic disappearance from history, the documen 
of his life and writings are fairly abundant, and one must be grieved tha 
Rev. John Church has never been granted evena footnote in any historical 
study. He is not mentioned even in H. Montgomery Hyde’s The Other Love, 
despite the fact that the public controversy surrounding Church’s life is ag 
illustrative of the hypocrisy of his age as was the Oscar Wilde debacle mor ‘i 
than half a century later. 

‘The greatest act of all is to set another before you’, observed William 
Blake, the poet roughly contemporary with the preacher, and one hesi- 
tates to attempt a final assessment of Church’s character. At the outset it 
must be granted that Church, as any person who is not a mere caricature 
of conformity, very likely was a man of contradictions and self-deception. | 
If it is true that he once may have cynically remarked, ‘My old women 
would believe the moon to be made of green cheese, if I was to tell them — 
so, and I must tell them something’ (and his observation is very likely” 
correct), it is equally true that his numerous sermons, mostly on the 
redemptive meaning of Christ’s sacrifice, are explicated with both logic © 
and conviction, and informed by genuine Christian fervour. 

More importantly, all the evidence indicates that John Church was a 


: ’ 
sins. 


and worth of friendship, though the references to the erotic potential of 
friendship are ambiguous. But the real hypocrites, he observes, are his 
accusers: ‘some degrade me to cover their own infamy; some from 
pharisaic principles; some to exalt themselves upon my ruin; some to 
please those above them, and some to gain money by it, which they have.’ 
Indeed, the editor of The Weekly Dispatch bragged about ‘the great increase 
of sale which this Paper experienced on Sunday last and their continual 
demand for it ever since.’ 

Itis worth considering whether John Church acted ina manner that was 
imprudent, or merely natural. J.T, Gardener, who travelled to Kingham to 


